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doors of the earth, in order that the demons may not come
forth to infest and injure the household.1

Further, it is often supposed that the spirits of persons Effigies
who have recently departed this life are apt to carry J^j^
off with them to the world of the dead the souls of their order to de-
surviving relations. Hence the savage resorts to the
device of making up of dummies or effigies which he
puts in the way of the ghost, hoping that the dull-
witted spirit will mistake them for real people and so
leave the survivors in peace. Hence in Tahiti the priest
who performed the funeral rites used to lay some slips
of plantain leaf-stalk on the breast and under the arms of
the corpse, saying, "There are your family, there is your
child, there is your wife, there is your father, and there is
your mother. Be satisfied yonder (that is, in the world of
spirits). Look not towards those who are left in the world."
This ceremony, we are told, was designed " to impart con-
tentment to the departed, and to prevent the spirit from
repairing to the places of his former resort, and so distressing
the survivors." 2 When the Galelareese bury a corpse, they
bury with it the stem of a banana-tree for company, in order
that the dead person may not seek a companion among the
living. Just as the coffin is being lowered into the earth,
one of the bystanders steps up and throws a young banana-
tree into the grave, saying, " Friend, you must miss your
companions of this earth ; here, take this as a comrade."8
In the Banks Islands, Melanesia, the ghost of a woman who
has died in childbed cannot go away to Panoi or ghost-land
if her child lives, for she cannot leave the baby behind.
Hence to bilk her ghost they tie up a piece of banana-
trunk loosely in leaves and lay it on her bosom in the grave.
So away she goes, thinking she has her baby with her, and
as she goes the banana-stalk keeps slipping about in the
leaves, and she fancies it is the child stirring at her breast.
Thus she is happy, till she comes to ghost-land and finds she
has been deceived ; for a baby of banana-stalk cannot pass
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